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toward the saving of life and amelioration of living beings
and the idea has been expanded into an active pursuit of
the salvation of others, which on the human side goes
farther than the mere cessation from doing harm. Yet
it is in its whole scope that the Hindu ethic surpasses ours;
in the inclusion of beasts and birds and even of trees and
flowers in its all-embracing tenderness and kindly
sympathy. And we, who are only beginning to hear that
trees and flowers have life and feeling comparable in weak
degree to our own, and condone, if we do not inflict, so
much of the misery suffered by dumb animals, may proper-
ly, as we learn to be less cruel, turn back with some
humility to the time long before the Christian era, when
so good and perfect a doctrine was not only preached as
an ethical ideal but was accepted by millions of people
as the normal rule of life for every good man, and con-
fess that, however excellent our ethics may be, India has
taught us something better than we knew.
It has been cynically said that the more statutes there
are against a vice the more probable is it that the statutes
are needed. Thus, because the Hindus were for ever in-
culcating the virtue of speaking truthfully, the inference
should be that they were naturally consummate liars, not
that they were lovers of truth. By the same rule, the
Hindus must have been monsters of cruelty. But both
conclusions would be faulty, though the injunctions
against these vices undoubtedly reflect the fact that in
India, as in any country five hundred years before the
Christian era, or even a thousand years after it, there were
a host of people who were really only half-civilised and
not very deeply affected by any moral precepts. Think-
ing India, the India we know from literature and history,
was actually a small group within an endless environment